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DISCUSSION 
A REPLY TO PROFESSOR DEWEY'S REJOINDER 

MY purpose in replying to Professor Dewey's recent rejoinder 1 
is to point out and, if possible, to remove the misunderstand- 
ing which I think he still has of what is at least the intent of the 
realist platform, especially as concerns procedure. Professor 
Dewey regards my previous reply as not having met his criticism, 
and now makes it his main point that questions of fact concerning 
the application of a proposition can not be decided from its impli- 
cations. This, however, seems to me to have been only one of many 
points and inquiries which he made in his original criticism, al- 
though he did say that the main object of his discussion was " to 
protest against trying to reach results by the manipulation of a con- 
cept. " But, however that may be, and whether or not Professor 
Dewey may regard my reply as having met the points he intended to 
raise, now that he has singled out one main question and has made 
quite clear that he means by manipulation "the deciding the appli- 
cation of a proposition from its implication," I am glad to reply to 
it alone, reformulating, in so doing, certain parts of my previous 
reply. 2 

I have reexamined the various statements of the platform, and 
can not find that any of these in its intent justifies Professor Dewey 's 
interpretation or intimation that the realist would decide a "ques- 
tion of fact having to do with the application of a proposition from 
its implication" provided he could employ methods of observation 
and experimentation for deciding or helping to decide this applica- 
tion. Nor, more specifically, do I find any statement which seems to 
justify the criticism that the realist decides the application of the 
theory of "external relations" from its own implications or from its 
implications as applied in any specific case. But the platform may, 
of course, suffer from the ambiguous use of terms, or words, and 
this may be the source of Professor Dewey's misinterpretation. In- 
deed, I conceive his misinterpretation to be due to the way in which 
the word "term" is used in the platform and to the formulation of 
the theory of "external relations" to the effect, namely, that "in the 
proposition 'the term a is in the relation R to the term o,' aR in no 
degree constitutes o, nor does Rb constitute a, nor does R constitute 
either a or o." The platform contains other formulations of the 
theory, but this one might be misleading because of the word 

1 This Journal, Vol. VIII., No. 3. 

3 The present reply also was submitted to the members of the group and 
received their general approval. 
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"term." These formulations, however, state only the meaning of the 
theory for whatever instances it may be found to apply, — indeed, 
whether it applies to anything or not, — and make no assertion as 
to what terms in relation the theory does apply to, not even that it 
applies to the terms of a proposition in the strict sense of these 
words. "Term a" and "term b" are used as variables, i. e., in such 
a way that there could be substituted for them any entities in rela- 
tion for which relation the theory, as stated, is found empirically to 
apply. Such terms or entities might a priori be the terms of propo- 
sitions, or propositions as wholes, or points, or instants, etc. To 
which of these the theory applies is to be determined by empirical 
investigation for each case separately and independently, and not 
by implication from one another; and the formulation of the theory, 
indeed the entire platform, allows for just this independent investi- 
gation. However, with this investigation once made, the result may, 
of course, be stated in the form of a proposition, with terms (e. g., 
the point a is in the relation R to the point b), and yet the entities 
denoted may be anything whatsoever other than the terms (in the 
strict sense) of a proposition. They might be physical objects, men- 
tal states, numbers, atoms, etc. In this sense, then, anything what- 
soever may be made the subject of an empirical investigation to de- 
termine what terms and relations are present, and whether the 
" external theory" applies or not; i. e., anything whatsoever may be 
observed and reasoned about and the results be stated in the form of 
propositions, i. e., judgments may be made, and inferences drawn 
from these, and the way thus opened up, perhaps, to new observa- 
tions. 

The realist would certainly agree, then, in general, with Pro- 
fessor Dewey's contention that from the "implications of proposi- 
tions questions of fact" can not be decided — provided, he would 
add, these facts are not themselves implied facts, or, if they are, pro- 
vided there is another way of helping to decide them, namely, by 
observation or experiment of some kind. Sometimes, however, the 
only way of deciding certain facts, indeed of discovering them, is by 
implication from propositions applied on the basis of observation 
and experiment; and it is, of course, always quite legitimate proce- 
dure to develop these implications, confirming them, if possible, by 
observation and experiment. But Professor Dewey would undoubt- 
edly quite agree with this. And yet he seems to be somewhat crit- 
ical of the realist's use of this procedure in certain cases, e. g., in 
those in which, where by observation the theory of "external rela- 
tions" has been found to be applicable, the implications from this 
application are developed — whether they are confirmed or not. In 
certain cases they are, in others they are not. To state certain re- 
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suits of this kind, namely, observed results with implied results 
which are confirmed, was also the intent of the platform, and to 
further explain this procedure was part of the purpose of my first 
reply. However, to further show just what, in our own minds, our 
procedure is, and to reply to Professor Dewey's recent inquiries 
quite succinctly, I will state on just what grounds the "external 
theory" is held to apply in each case. 

The realist would distinguish a number of different types of em- 
pirical procedure and a number of different kinds of facts. That 
there are these seems to be a fact which is itself empirically estab- 
lished. Now among the different types of empirical procedure there 
are different kinds of observation and experiment, two at least; by 
one, sense observation and experiment, we get at the physical world ; 
by the other, which, for want of a better name, I call ideal observa- 
tion, we get at mental processes, and at more subtle, ethereal entities 
like numbers, possibility, infinity, etc. Professor Dewey, tacitly at 
least, accepts this second kind of observation; for in his position 
that the application of a position shall be decided by observation 
and experiment, he tacitly grants that such a subtle, diaphanous 
thing as the applicability of a proposition can be observed. The 
realist is quite in agreement with Professor Dewey in this respect; 
other than physical and mental entities can be observed. Further- 
more, the realist also distinguishes different kinds of facts, such as 
observed and implied facts, physical, mental, logical, and mathe- 
matical facts, and, perhaps also as distinct from these, spatial and 
temporal facts. These facts are to be discovered, analyzed, and 
their relations to one another ascertained by any specific empirical 
method which proves efficient. In accordance, now, with these dis- 
tinctions, the realist decides the application of the "external theory" 
in each specific case for which it has been asserted in this recent dis- 
cussion to apply as follows: 

1. By "ideal" observation and experiment the realist finds that 
the theory of "external relations" applies to that cognitive situa- 
tion in which there is achieved knowledge of theories, of proposi- 
tions, of numbers, etc. 

2. By observation of, and perhaps also by experiment on, phys- 
ical objects, the realist finds the theory to be applicable to that cog- 
nitive situation in which there is genuine knowledge of physical ex- 
istents. 

Comment. — The application in the first case may be said to make 
the second logically possible — to imply it; but the realist is of the 
opinion that this implied fact can be confirmed by observation, and 
so a direct as well as an implied application be established. But 
still the direct application, by observation and experiment, in the 
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second ease is not so convincing as it is in the first, for the reason 
that on its basis it is difficult to meet the contention of the idealist 
and phenomenalist that the so-called physical object known is in 
some degree constituted by or modified by the knowing. This con- 
tention ought to be met and answered satisfactorily, and while I 
hold that the observational evidence establishes a presumption in 
favor of the validity of the "external theory" in this second case, I 
have, because of the retort to which it is open, emphasized the first 
case as a better means of getting hold of the idealist and the phe- 
nomenalist. I can observe quite empirically, it seems to me, their 
knowing of their own theory, and find that the "external theory" 
applies. 

3. By observation of, and perhaps also by experiment on, men- 
tal events, the realist finds that the theory applies to that cognitive 
situation in which there is genuine knowledge of mental existente. 

4. Making the distinction between judgment as the act of asser- 
tion and the proposition as the state of affairs asserted or the judg- 
ment-content, the realist finds that the "external theory" applies 
(a) to the relation of the terms (in the strict sense) of a proposi- 
tion; (b) to the relation of a proposition to that to which it refers, 
whether this be existential or subsistential ; (c) to the relation of 
propositions to one another. 

5. By "ideal" observation and experiment the realist finds that 
the theory applies to the relations between those entities, such as 
intensity-points, space-points, instants, etc., which can not be di- 
rectly observed physically, but which are implied by certain facts 
that are so observed. 

There may be other cases of the applicability of the theory of 
"external relations," indeed it may be that it applies to all cases of 
terms in relation, and that the "internal theory" has no applica- 
tion. But realism is not concerned primarily with the question of 
the extensive or universal applicability of the "external theory," 
but only with its validity as respects the cognitive situation. In all 
of the above eases I should say that it is as much a matter of ob- 
servation and perhaps also of experimentation that the "external 
theory" applies as it is a matter of observation and experiment that, 
for example, the law of inverse squares applies to celestial and 
molar phenomena, and to the phenomena of static electricity and 
magnetism (Coulomb's law), etc. Indeed, in the case of these phe- 
nomena, in whose investigation inductive, empirical methods are ad- 
mittedly used, it is often said that the observed facts imply the law. 
Now it is a similar usage which I have sometimes made in saying 
that the cognitive situation implies or presupposes the theory of 
"external relations" in the case of knowing qua, knowing. This 
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usage may also have been a source of Professor Dewey's misunder- 
standing, and perhaps such usage is open to criticism. Indeed I 
think that some other word than "imply" might be advantageously 
used here, for this ' ' imply ' ' is different from the deductive ' ' imply. ' ' 
But I have employed the term "imply" in just this sense, that one 
may say either that a certain law applies to certain phenomena, or, 
conversely, that the phenomena "imply" the law, and this is fre- 
quent usage. But if "imply" be used in this way, then our proce- 
dure is certainly quite different from that of deciding the application 
of a proposition from its implication — provided direct observational 
methods can be used to decide this. 

To the other questions and statements of Professor Dewey's re- 
joinder I reply only that it may not be said that I am avoiding any 
issue raised therein. In reply to these I would say : 

1. The mathematical physicist does decide by the implication of 
the (existential) propositions of mathematical physics "the scope 
and place in existence of the entities forming the subject-matter of 
this science," provided he can decide them in no other way. For 
example, such a method gives the greater part of the physics of the 
ether, and it is the only method which does. He decides these ques- 
tions by physical experiment, or by experiment and implication 
where he can ; but in case certain phenomena, discovered by implica- 
tion, are not accessible to direct experimentation, they remain de- 
cided to a certain extent by implication. It is to certain ones of 
such implied facts, checked up only indirectly by experiment, that 
the realist by "ideal" observation finds the "external theory" 
applicable ; he accepts them simply at their face value ; they are im- 
plied existential facts. 

2. I quite agree with Professor Dewey that the actual proposi- 
tions of mathematical physics do not rest upon purely mathematical 
implications. Nowhere have I said, either directly or indirectly, 
that they do. Nor do they rest upon purely experimental inquiries 
into matters of fact. That which they do rest upon is both experi- 
mental inquiries and the use of implicative methods interwoven as 
closely as possible. That is why one can not argue from the biolog- 
ical, chemical, and physical properties of existence without consid- 
ering also the implied existential properties. 

3. Further, and with apologies to Professor Dewey for seeming 
to insist on that which he disclaims in his rejoinder, I must reply 
that the experimental inquiries which he emphasizes are themselves 
part of the subject-matter of genetic psychology — genetic at least in 
the broad sense — and that they must be so made is indeed a point of 
view which is at least implicitly taken by him in his view of the na- 
ture of that true knowledge to which such inquiries are held to lead. 
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Therefore, an inquiry concerning the extent to which the genesis of 
knowledge is relevant to its truth itself becomes relevant in a discus- 
sion with an opponent whose general philosophical position means 
that the truth of achieved knowledge can be denned only in relation 
to the prior inquiry, and to success, to satisfactoriness — this all the 
more so if it is claimed that "antecedently to any use of a concept 
of relations" it must be decided whether "knowing is a natural 
event" and, "if so, how it evolves out of other natural events." 
Why this should be the case, and why we should not go ahead and 
make the question as to whether we can use ' ' a concept of relations ' ' 
in any case a question of fact to be decided by observation and 
experiment on the things to which we wish to apply the concept, I 
can not see, unless there is the wish to decide, from the implications 
of the proposition that "knowledge is a natural event," something 
concerning the use of a "concept of relations." But such a claim 
seems to me to contradict the main contention of Professor Dewey's 
rejoinder regarding procedure, and yet it is a point which he insists 
upon in his original criticism. Further, while of course such a claim 
very evidently raises the question of procedure, it is direct evidence 
for me that that criticism was, as a whole, made from the standpoint 
of a philosophical position which may well be called broadly genetic. 
Nor has the rejoinder removed this conviction. For in this I again 
find evidence that Professor Dewey regards procedure and empiricism 
and fact in that more limited way which is characteristic of the prag- 
matistic and genetic standpoint, and in accordance with which there 
are fewer types of experimentation and observation and fact than 
the realist recognizes. So again I have found, since it is my purpose 
to argue and not merely to deny, that I must go beyond the merely 
explicit statements in Professor Dewey's rejoinder and consider the 
more fundamental position upon which they are dependent. This I 
have done above, and such a procedure again appears to me, as it 
did in my original reply, quite pertinent to the discussion. How- 
ever, my former reply did not purport to be only an answer to Pro- 
fessor Dewey's criticisms; it had also the purpose of being an exposi- 
tion, and of pointing out lines of possible agreement between the 
realistic and other positions. 

In conclusion I would like to raise one more point, or, indeed, to 
make an inquiry, and this I would address to whomever it may in- 
terest rather than regard it as a further reply to Professor Dewey. 
My inquiry concerns, on the one hand, the problem of the relation of 
knowing qua knowing to its object, and on the other, the question of 
procedure in attacking this problem. The problem and the solutions 
given to it form that which the realists as well as their critics have 
recognized as the pivotal question at issue between them, while the 
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further question as to what means shall be employed in attacking it 
is important, because no procedure has yet been suggested by any 
one which seems to be of the nature of a crucial experiment or to lead 
to a solution which is decisive and uniformly convincing. The prob- 
lem has been narrowed down in the recent discussion between the 
realists and their critics to the more precise one of whether or not 
knowing qua knowing modifies or constitutes its object, or, what is 
the same thing, what theory of relations applies to this situation; 
and, of course, if knowing does modify or constitute its object, there 
is the further problem as to the degree or extent of this ' ' effect. ' ' 

As concerns procedure in attacking this problem, there is to be 
found one party which insists that ordinary empirical methods not 
only are sufficient to solve it, but, indeed, are the only ones which 
can. Thus, by this party it is usually held, for example, that ordi- 
nary empiricism (in common sense and science) shows that any 
object known (or unknown) is independent of the knowing qua 
knowing, although knowing may lead indirectly to experiment and 
so to change. But the objection to this procedure is that it is not 
crucial ; evidence that it is not so is the fact that at least it does not 
satisfy or convince the idealist and the phenomenalist of the Kantian 
type, who calmly accept all ordinary empirical methods and results 
and fit them into their larger idealism and phenomenalism without a 
murmur. Ordinary empiricism is, then, seemingly incapable of 
settling this knowing problem; for, seemingly, its results can be 
absorbed, and it offers no crucial observation or experiment by which 
to disprove either the idealist's or the phenomenalist 's claims. But, 
on the other hand, neither does the idealist, nor the phenomenalist, 
nor even the pragmatist offer any crucial observation or experiment 
as a basis for his position, but only arguments. Phenomenalism 
is based on the premise that knowing modifies or constitutes its object 
to a certain degree, idealism makes this "effect" either partial or 
complete, and pragmatism holds that "things undergo change in 
knowing"; but in each case the position is only argued and not estab- 
lished by a crucial observation or experiment. It may be, of course, 
that no such mode of establishment or of settling the question is 
possible ; but, if this be the case, it is itself a fact of significance and 
should receive establishment. 

With this the actual state of affairs, then, at the present time, 
i. e., with each party unable to show decisively by a crucial observa- 
tion or experiment either that knowing modifies or constitutes its 
object or that it does not, but able only to argue, the problem of pro- 
cedure in attacking this fundamentally important problem of knowl- 
edge still remains. Is there, or is there not, a crucial experiment or 
observation by which it may be decisively shown either that knowing 
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modifies or constitutes its object or that it does not, and if it does, to 
what extent, and in what cases ? And if there is not such an experi- 
ment, why is this so and what does it indicate ? Is it because of the 
very nature of the problem ? I simply wish to narrow down this ques- 
tion regarding procedure, and so I would respectfully address my in- 
quiry to any and to all parties, and I make it in order to get informa- 
tion, and not to arouse controversy. I myself have used and stated 
what seems to me to be a crucial observation creating a presumption 
in favor of the position that knowing qua knowing in no case modifies 
or constitutes its object. That is the observation of a philosopher's 
or scientist's knowing of his own theory — whatever this may be. 
But this observation of mine has been called dialectic, although to 
use this appellation constitutes imputation and not refutation. So 
I make appeal for an observation or experiment of another type, if 
there be such, which shall be crucial in nature, and be one which I 
can repeat, for this is the character of a scientific crucial experiment. 
If such an one can not be given, what does that indicate ? Does it 
show that the problem is of such a character that it can not be solved 
in this way, but only by argument? If this be so, then let us find 
it out. For the purpose of thus narrowing down my inquiry, I 
request of the empiricist that observation and experiment — and not 
argument — which will show so decisively that knowing does not 
modify or constitute its object that there will be no chance for the 
idealist or phenomenalist to escape. Or of the idealist and phenom- 
enalist I request that observation and experiment — and not argu- 
ment — which will show decisively that knowing does modify or con- 
stitute its object, and how much. Or of the pragmatist who states, 
as does Professor Dewey, that "things undergo change in knowing," 
I request the experiment and observation, physical, ideal, or what 
not, but in any case crucial, by which it may be shown that this 
change is universal for all things, or limited, and in either case how 
much the change is. For either universal, for all knowing, for all 
things, or limited it must be ! In either case I ask for the crucial 
observation and experiment — and not argument — by which the uni- 
versality or the limitation can be shown and the amount of the 
change determined approximately. And if in none of these cases 
the crucial experiment can be given, then I ask not only why this 
is so, but for that mode of procedure which shall be adopted in 
attacking the knowing problem, and why. 

It does not answer my questions to say that experience alone 
solves them. And if the crucial experiment and observation can not 
be given by which the problem can be solved decisively one way or 
the other, then must we conclude that for the present the solution is 
only one of argument influenced by emotional bias and perhaps an 
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arbitrary use of some theory of relations ? Indeed it is to put this 
alternative to the test that I formulate my request as I do — that I 
exclude argument and ask for observation and experiment crucial in 
character. Yet as concerns the outcome, should any one favor me 
with a response, and whether he cite the observation and experiment 
asked for, or avoid the issue by presenting only argument, I am con- 
fident, indeed I can now observe, that somewhere the principle that 
knowing qua knowing does not modify or constitute its object will 
emerge supreme. 

I have endeavored to answer the inquiries of Professor Dewey's 
rejoinder directly, and have done so in the sincere desire to make 
clear the realist's position, and so to further that agreement with 
which Professor Dewey in his original criticism acknowledges his 
sympathy. 8 My final inquiry I make not so much by way of reply- 
ing to him as to seek information concerning a problem of general 
interest. 

Edward Glbason Spaulding. 
Princeton University. 



JOINT DISCUSSION WITH ARTICLES OP AGREEMENT 

AND DISAGREEMENT: PROFESSOR DEWEY 

AND DR. SPAULDING 

PROFESSOR DEWEY and I have presented in the pages of this 
Journal during the current academic year articles in discus- 
sion of the "Platform of Six Realists." That discussion might 
have been continued, at least with probable interest to ourselves, for 
some time by alternate articles of reply and rejoinder. But such a 
method might easily have involved the danger of a continually in- 
creasing mutual misunderstanding and misdirected emphasis. 
Accordingly, both to avoid this danger and to bring our discussion 
to a close, we have, rather than continue it by the usual journal- 
istic methods, conferred and discussed in person the matters at 
issue. The results of our conferences, both agreements and dis- 
agreements, we offer as a close to our previous discussion. These 
results concern all but one of the main points raised in that discus- 
sion, including my last reply, the exception being my final inquiry 
concerning procedure in attacking the problem of the relation of 
knowing qua knowing to its object. That question, however, I 

3 Since this reply was written, Professor Dewey and I have held a number 
of conferences for the purpose of discussing the points at issue between us. We 
have preferred this method of verbal discussion to that of alternate reply and 
rejoinder. This reply was submitted to Professor Dewey, and the results of our 
conferences are published subsequently in this issue. 



